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He found it in Marja's companionship. In the
mornings they went out for expeditions to the
woods, to the museums, or along the riverside, and
never before had Dresden seemed so lovely. They
paid a visit to one of Marja's uncles, Palatin
Wodzinski. He had presided in the Polish Senate
immediately before the fall of Warsaw, and now
was living here as an impoverished exile. The old
man, with his white wig, short figure and aristo-
cratic bearing, was somebody to be reckoned
with. He had been a soldier, had received Napo-
leon at Wilna and had been taken prisoner at
Leipzig. But this man, who was so fit for strata-
gems, had no music in his soul, and when his niece
and her musical friend came to his house and
played the piano, no spell worked upon his
senses but a cantankerous envy of their happiness.
He had been a man of deeds and had no sympathy
with dreamers. Surely Marja - and he would
cough noisily to let her know that her whisperings
in the corner had annoyed him - could find
somebody better than a wretched musician
without a sign of a future. But Marja's mother
laughed at his grumpiness and persisted in re-
garding the affair with a fond indulgent eye.
For a few weeks Fryderyk basked in the warmth
of a new experience. Then, as autumn ap-
proached, he prepared to leave. The morning
when he went to bid Marja farewell became
a memory for each of them. The rose she gave
him was a symbol of his sadness, and he kept it
with her letters. To her he gave a flower of his
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